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Japanese woodblock prints rose to prominence as an artistic form during 
the Edo period (1615-1868). Examples of these prints reached Europe in 
the mid-1800s, where they had a tremendous influence on Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist artists like Monet, Degas, and Van Gogh. But 
this cultural exchange was a two-way street: Western art movements 
and Western methods of artistic training (in fine arts schools rather 
than through long apprenticeships) made an impact on the Japanese art 
world. Absorbing these new influences, yet taking inspiration from the 
past, a group of artists and print publishers in the 1910s and 20s revived 
traditional Japanese woodblock printmaking for the modern era. This 
resurgence was known as the shin hanga (new prints) movement. 








In 1930 the Toledo Museum of Art helped to popularize shin hanga in 
America with a landmark exhibition of modern Japanese woodblock 
prints. The Museum subsequently acquired all but five of those 343 
prints. Now again in 2013 Fresh Impressions displays these vibrant works 
of art for a new generation of TMA visitors, while examining how they 
reveal the interplay between tradition and modernism, East and West in 


1920s Japan. 











WHAT IS SHIN HANGA? 


The shin hanga movement of 
Japanese woodblock prints 

was initiated primarily by the 
publisher Watanabe Shozaburo 
(1885-1962) in the 1910s and 
lasted through the 1940s. The 
movement was largely aimed 
at the newly opened foreign 
market—particularly Europe and 
the United States—rather than 
strictly appealing to Japanese 
collectors. 


The name shin hanga literally 
means “new prints,” and it 
references the fact that this style 
of woodblock printmaking was 





a revival of the style ukiyo-e, or 
“pictures of the floating world” 


An ukiyo-e print by Kikugawa Eizan 
(Japanese, 1787-1867). A Courtesan Drinking ; 
Water to Sober Up, color woodblock print, (that is, the world of fleeting 


about 1815-18. Gift of an anonymous donor, 


pleasures). Ukiyo-e (oo-kee-oh- 
1921.179 


eh) prints developed and peaked 
during the Edo period (1615-1868), considered the golden age of Japanese 
woodblock printing. 


Shin hanga prints rely heavily on ukiyo-e traditions, both in general style 
and in their subjects of beautiful women, famous places, and Kabuki 
actors. By contrast, in the concurrent sdsaku hanga (creative prints) 
movement, printmakers were adopting a more Western, modern view 
of the artist as sole creator, rather than printmaking as a collaborative, 
workshop effort. Many shin hanga artists also worked in this style at 
times and had studied Western art. Though anchored in tradition, shin 
hanga prints reveal many modern undercurrents and European stylistic 
influences (such as, bolder colors, use of perspective, and less stylized 

“. forms), especially when studied in relation to earlier ukiyo-e work. 
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WATANABE SHOZABURO AND 
SHIN HANGA 





Watanabe Shozaburod (1885-1962) pioneered the shin hanga (new prints) 
movement and attempted to revive the traditional collaborative hanmoto 
(publisher) system. In this system, the publisher would supervise the 
process of print production, which involved three distinct roles: artist, 
block carver, and printer. 


Artists provided the designs; highly trained block-carvers translated the 
design into carved wood blocks (typically one for outlines and one for each 
separate color); and printers inked the blocks and printed the designs onto 
paper, carefully lining up each separate block to produce the final image. 


Artists who were trained in Yoga (Western-style painting)—which 
included most shin hanga artists—gravitated towards the sosaku hanga 
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(creative prints) movement, at least intellectually, because it offered more 
autonomy in their printmaking. For this reason Watanabe met rejection 
from many print artists he solicited, and those whom he enlisted often 
departed to self-publish. The latter was the case for Hashiguchi Goyo, 
who only joined forces with Watanabe for one print; and Hiroshi Yoshida, 
whose collaboration with the publisher lasted from 1920 to 1925. Other 
artists, like Kawase Hasui, had long and fruitful relationships with 
Watanabe. 


Watanabe was particularly interested in the coalescence of the new and the 
traditional. Prints produced under his creative power present the conflict 
between the current, rapidly modernizing times and a more conservative 
sense of nostalgia and reverence for history and tradition. 








THE ARTISTS 


The 10 artists represented in Fresh Impressions are the same artists that 
were featured in the 1930 exhibition Modern Japanese Prints held at the 
Toledo Museum of Art. They were chosen for the original TMA show 
because they formed “the basis for a comprehensive survey of Japanese 
artists in [the shin hangal] field.” Today, these artists continue to be the 
most revered practitioners of the shin hanga movement. 


Hashiguchi Goyo, 1880-1921: studied at the Japan 
Fine Arts Academy, where he became interested in 
Western-style painting. He only produced one print 
with the influential shin hanga publisher Watanabe 
Shozaburo before establishing his own print shop 
where he could supervise production himself. 





Its Shinsui, 1898-1972: apprenticed at the Tokyo 
Printing Company where he became interested 
in print design. He left to study with the painter 
Kaburagi Kiyokata where he met his life-long 
friend, the artist Kawase Hasui. Watanabe 
Shozaburd commissioned him to produce prints 
for his studio after seeing his work in the 

annual Bunten show sponsored by the Japanese 
government. Along with Kawase Hasui, he was 
named a living national treasure of Japan based on 
his contribution to Japanese printmaking. 























Kawase Hasui, 1883-1957: one of the most prolific shin 
hanga artists, he began painting during a long illness as 
a child that left him with poor eyesight. Undeterred, he 
continued studying painting under a number of artists, 
including Kaburagi Kiyokata, in whose studio he met 
fellow artist and friend Ito Shinsui, who inspired him 

to take up woodblock printmaking. In 1918 he began 
working for Watanabe Shozaburo, for whom he made 
many series of landscape prints based upon sketch trips 
he took throughout Japan. 


Miki Suizan, 1887-1957: after studying with the 
well-known Japanese-style painter Takeuchi Seiho, 
he began showing his work at the annual official 
exhibition, or Bunten, in 1913. He produced prints 
with the Kyoto publisher Sato Shotaro and continued 
painting throughout his life, in addition to cultivating 
prizewinning chrysanthemums. 


Natori Shunsen, 1886-1960: was educated in Japanese- 
style painting at the Tokyo School of Fine Art, after 
which he was hired to make illustrations for the Tokyo 
daily newspaper Asahi Shinbun. He began working for 
Watanabe Shozaburo’s printmaking studio in 1916 and 
produced many series, most of them depicting Kabuki 
actors. 





Oda Kazuma, 1882-1956: was trained primarily in 
Western-style painting and is primarily associated 
with the parallel sosaku hanga print movement, of 
which he was an enthusiastic promoter. However, 
he did make a small series of prints for shin hanga 
publisher Watanabe Shozaburo, which was included 
in the 1930 Toledo show. 





Ohara Shoson (Koson), 1877-1945: studied with 
the Tokyo artist Susuki Kason. He developed a 
relationship with Ernest Fenollosa, curator of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and through him 
began marketing his prints to Western collectors. 
Throughout his career he worked with many 
different publishers, including Watanabe. 





Yamamura Toyonari (Koka), 1885-1942: studied 
traditional Japanese painting, graduating from 
Tokyo School of Fine Art in 1907, at which time 
he began showing his work in the government- 
sponsored Bunten show. The publisher Watanabe 
saw his work in the Shin Nigao magazine of 
contemporary Kabuki Theater and hired Toyonari 
to design a series of prints for him. After 1924. 
Toyonari left Watanabe to self-publish his work. 
Prints from this time are markedly more modern 
and experimental. 




















Hiroshi Yoshida, 1876-1950: became interested in 
Western-style painting through the influence of his 
adoptive father who was a painting teacher at a public 
school. He continued studying painting in both Japan 
and the U.S. and worked as a painter until he began 
making woodblock prints at age 4.4. While producing 
prints with publisher Watanabe Shozaburo as well as at 
his own studio, Yoshida promoted Japanese woodblock 
printing at home and abroad. He was instrumental in 
organizing the 1930 Toledo show of shin hanga prints. 


Yoshikawa KanpG, 1894-1979: studied Japanese-style 
painting before working as a theater designer. He 

began making Kabuki actor prints in 1916 and was 
commissioned to make an actor print series by Kyoto 
publisher Sato Shotard in 1922. Kanpo quit printmaking 
after 1925 to pursue other interests, most notably 
authoring a number of books on ukiyo-e and Japanese 
cultural history, among other subjects. 





GLOSSARY 


Some Terms related to Japanese shin hanga 


Baren A flat, disk-shaped tool used by the printmaker to rub firmly over 
the back of the paper to transfer the ink from the inked woodblock to the 
paper. Could be used to create a decorative swirling effect (baren sujizuri) in 
a print 


Bijinga “Pictures of beautiful women;” originated in the early Edo period 
(1615-1868) 


Fikeiga “Landscape pictures;” popularized in the early 19th century by 
ukiyo-e artists Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) and Utagawa Hiroshige 
(1797-1858) 


Kabuki “The art of singing and dancing;” Japan’s popular traditional 
theater of dance-drama, characterized by stylized acting, make-up, and 
costume 


Kachéga “Flower-and-bird pictures;” became popular in the 19th century. 
Subject matter typically pairs a native Japanese bird with native plants or 
flowers 


Key block the first block carved that is used for printing the thin black 
outlines of the woodblock print 


Kimetsubushi “Uniform grain painting.” The printing of the visible 
woodgrain of the block that became popular in shin hanga prints 


Kirazuri The use of flakes of mica (phyllosilicate), dusted onto the print 
while the ink is wet, to create a shimmering effect 








Nihonga “Japanese-style painting.” Refers to a painting style that applies 
characteristics considered traditionally Japanese, as opposed to Western 
aesthetics 


Onnagata “Woman-role.” Kabuki Theater term for male actors who 
specialize in women’s roles. Considered a highly respected theatrical art 
form 


Shin hanga “New prints.” Term for the revival of Japanese woodblock prints 
in the early 20th century initiated by print publisher Watanabe Shozaburéo. 
The movement largely retained the traditional ukiyo-e division of labor 
(whereby prints were produced by a series of different specialists: print 
designers, block carvers, and printers), while introducing modern subjects 
and incorporating both Japanese and Western aesthetics 


Sdsaku hanga “Creative prints.” A movement that departed from the 
strictly divided labor in the shin hanga production system; in sdsaku hanga, 
a print artist designed, carved, and printed his own woodblock prints 


Ukiyo-e “Pictures of the floating world.” Term for prints and paintings 
depicting the ephemeral pleasures of the “floating world” during the Edo 
Period (1615-1868). Subjects mainly featured urban scenes, portraits of 
courtesans and Kabuki actors, and famous landscape views 


Yakusha-e “Actor pictures.” A genre of woodblock print that developed 
in the early 18th century, featuring portraits of Kabuki actors in their 
most famous roles. Yakusha-e is one of the most popular categories of all 
Japanese woodblock prints 


Yoga “Western-style paintings.” Refers to Western traditions and 
techniques of painting as used by Japanese artists 





MAP OF JAPAN 


Japan is an archipelago of 6,852 islands in the Pacific Ocean with 
a population of more than 120 million people. Its four large islands 
are Honshu (the largest and home to Tokyo), Hokkaidé, Kyishi, and 
Shikoku. Tokyo is the capital of Japan; it is the largest metropolitan 
area in the world and has a population of 13.2 million. 


In the decade between 1919 and 1930 when most of the prints in the 
Fresh Impressions exhibition were made, Japan reached a population 
of more than 64 million. The country was ruled by an emperor— 
Yoshihito in 1912, who became Emperor Taish6; followed by Hirohito 
in 1926, who became Emperor Showa. 
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“ean 6 Presentation: New Prints in the New World: 1d: The Rise Japan’ 
. Shin Hanga. Movement and the TMA. Kendall Brown, Califor oe State 
- 3 P.M. 1 Little Theater _ oe o 





— Putney. 7 P. M., meet in ike) Court | 


November 21 Become iGn and dementia: Japanese Woodblock 
__ Printmaking. London- based artist Paul Binnie. 7: 30 P.M. Little Theater oo 


: : Novernber 23 & 24 AWoodblock workshop with Paul Binnie. Details 
: available at www. toledomuseum. org 


December 5 Nise Series: Holywood tattoo artist Paul Timman. oo 
i 6 P.M. Peristyle Theater — 


December 6 Film: Seven Samurai (1954, prey sates). 6PM. Little Theater ee 


December 27 Japanese ee Runway fot ep The Art rtof. Fashion. eS oe 
7PM. ee moment | 


| “Ebb & Flow: Cre sudtaval Prints  ..... 


October 11, 2013-January 5,2014. Works on Paper Gallery 


: The Art y the Louvre’s : Tuileries Bien: 
. February 13-May 11, 2014. Canaday ae 


; In Fine Feather: Birds, Art, and Science | 
| April 25July 6, 2014. Caley 18 





The Art of Video Games 
dine 19- September 28, 2014. pier Gallery 
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